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The Proposed Treaty with France 


Events have followed each other so rapidly during the 
last three weeks in the negotiations between the United 
States and France over the proposal to outlaw war that 
it seems advisable to summarize the various proposals 
and counter-proposals. 

On April © Foreign Minister Briand in a message sent 
out through the Associated Press proposed a treaty be- 
tween the United States and France which should outlaw 
war between the two countries (See INFORMATION SER- 
vice for May 7, 1927). At first the statement did not 
attract much attention, but a few weeks later several draft 
treaties were drawn up by well-known legal experts (See 

ORMATION SERVICE for June 18, 1927). About this 
the French government indicated its desire to open 
discussions which might lead to a treaty. 

There are two treaties with France theoretically, at 
least, in effect—the Root-Jusserand arbitration treaty of 
1908 and the Bryan treaty of 1914. The Root-Jusserand 
treaty will expire in February. By this treaty the two 
countries agree that differences of a legal nature or 
concerning the interpretation of treaties shall be referred 
to the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, 
except those affecting the vital interests, honor or inde- 
pendence of the two countries. A special agreement must 
be made for each question to be arbitrated. By the Bryan 
treaty the two countries agreed that all questions should 
be submitted to an international commission for investi- 
gation, and that they would not go to war until three 
months after the commission’s report was submitted. This 
treaty has not been actively in force for some time, since 
commissioners have not been appointed to fill vacancies. 

The full text of the first Briand proposal has not been 
made public but it is reported that by its terms the two 
countries would agree only to abstain from war or the 
threat of war against each other. This, of course, was 
a first draft for discussion. For some months after this 
proposal was submitted but little attention was given to 
the matter. In December, Senator Capper introduced 
S. J. Res. 14 in the Senate in which it is declared to be 
the policy of the United States to “renounce war as an 
instrument of public policy” and to settle international 
disputes by arbitration and conciliation. The resolution 
defines an aggressor nation as one which “having agreed 
oe international differences to conciliation, arbi- 

ion or judicial settlement, begins hostilities without 
having done so,” and to “declare that the nationals of 
the contracting governments should not be protected by 
their governments in giving aid and comfort to an ag- 
gressor nation.” Finally, the resolution requests the Presi- 
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dent to negotiate treaties with France and other countries 
to further this policy. 

Although the formal French proposal was received by 
the State Department early in July no reply was made 
until December 28. On that date Secretary Kellogg pro- 
posed two treaties rather than one: an arbitration treaty 
which would be in the nature of a renewal of the treaty 
of 1908, and the other a general treaty which would de- 
clare that war as an instrument of policy is renounced 
by the two countries. The latter treaty would be open 
for the signature of all the powers. 

The French point of view on the new proposal seems 
to be expressed in the following excerpt from Le Temps 
for January 3: “ . now we hear the question 
whether a compact of this kind is not intended to sub- 
stitute itself for the League of Nations, or at least to 
enter into rivalry with it. The Covenant of the League 
of Nations lays upon members obligations not entirely 
compatible with absolute neutrality in all conflicts. . . . 
Therefore the question of a peace compact among a num- 
ber of powers, as America plans must be ex- 
amined very closely for the position of France in view 
of her role at Geneva and her alliances. On the other 
hand, in excluding from application of the treaty ques- 
tions regarding domestic policy and the Monroe Doctrine 
Americans reserve the right to go to war whenever it is 
to their interest to do so. 

“We can make with America no agreement which is 
not perfectly in agreement with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and which does not take account of 
all our obligations resulting from our previous agreements 
and alliances.” 

On the same day, January 3, the State Department an- 
nounced that it had notified the French government that 
acceptance of the latter’s proposal would depend upon 
its acceptance by the other principal powers. According 
to this announcement by the State Department a treaty 
with France alone would practically mean a Franco- 
American defensive alliance and, therefore, contrary to 
American policy (New York Times, January 4). The 
draft for the arbitration treaty deletes “the honor of the 
two contracting parties” from the subjects exempt from 
arbitration and includes domestic matters and questions 
relating to the Monroe Doctrine. Even so this treaty 
would be less inclusive than the Bryan treaty. On Janu- 
ary 5 the French government announced that it would 
accept the American proposal “in principle,” but with 
provision that the general statement should be framed 
as against “wars of aggression.” This change would, of 
course, take account of the obligations of France and the 
other powers under the League Covenant. It is pointed 
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out in the American press that acceptance by the United 
States of this proviso would be “somewhat equivalent” 
to our subscribing to the resolution for the outlawry of 
war, adopted at the League Assembly meeting iu Sep- 
tember. On January 12, Secretary Kellogg made public 
his note to M. Briand in which he stated that the United 
States could not make a treaty outlawing war with France 
alone, and suggested that the two countries invite the 
other powers to consider such a treaty. He also said that 
the “outlawry of aggressive war” would not be acceptable 
to the United States. 

One of the main arguments against the treaty, so far 
as the United States is concerned, does not seem to have 
been discussed in the notes interchanged—the theory that 
because such a treaty would limit the right of Congress 
to declare war it would be unconstitutional. Many stu- 
dents of international problems do not consider this to 
be true. (See INFoRMATION Service for December 31, 
1927, for a statement on this question. ) 

The Foreign Policy Association in its News Bulletin 
for January 13, 1928, comments as follows on the situ- 
ation: “If the United States is really sincere in its desire 
to advance the cause of peace and to renounce war as 
a method of settling disputes, the discussions with France 
have raised no insurmountable obstacles to the framing 
of a declaration applicable to all nations. Recognition of 
the existence of the League is admittedly essential, and 
recognition of the European system of arbitration agree- 
ments. Acceptance of the commitments and responsibil- 
ities of the League members is not necessarily involved. 
As a party to a general treaty providing for the renun- 
ciation of war the United States would obviously expect 
to regain its freedom of action in the event that another 
party violated the terms of the agreement. Likewise 
states which are members of the League would regain 
their freedom of action. If those states chose to employ 
the machinery of the League against the state which had 
violated the treaty, they would be free to do so. 

“The difference between a treaty renouncing ‘aggres- 
sive’ war, employing the definition that a state which 
refuses to resort to peaceful settlement in violation of its 
pledge is the aggressor, and a treaty which permits free- 
dom of action in the event of a violation, is not apparent’ 
to the naked eye.” 


~The Rural-Urban Conflict 


Seven farmers’ organizations in Kansas have sent a 
petition to the Interstate Commerce Commission asking 
that body to suspend a proposed reduction by eastern rail- 
roads of freight rates upon iron and steel shipped to 
North Atlantic ports and destined for export. It is con- 
tended by the petitioners that the reduction, if made, might 
interfere with reductions of rates upon agricultural prod- 
ucts. There has been considerable resentment of the 
proposed action by farm interests who contend that per- 
mission for a reduction of freight rates upon iron and 
steel for export would indicate government assistance, 
whereas the federal government has refused to assist the 
farmers who have surpluses to dispose of abroad. 

The relations between farmers’ cooperatives and com- 
mercial interests have been varied. An attitude of 
tolerance and cooperation has been manifested by many 
banking and commercial interests toward rural marketing 
associations. E. C, Lindeman, in a recent paper, con- 
tended, however, that the powerful business interests of 
the country would not permit a type of cooperation which 


seriously threatened to alter the competitive-capitalist — 
system of economics. He insisted that at best the farmers 
in this country were getting the “skim milk,” even w 
they were organized. Recently, the most widespread a 
cooperative move on the part of the commercial interests 
was organized through the formation of a conference of 
agricultural trades and food industries. The participators 
in the conference are a very influential group of trade 
organizations. The conference at its meeting on Novem- 


* ber 30, 1927, declared itself opposed to the activities of 


the United States Department of Agriculture which assist 
farmers’ cooperative associations. 

In this connection a view expressed by the Country 
Gentleman in the leading editorial of the January number 
is especially interesting. It is a view that is gaining ad- 
herence in certain quarters. Summed up it is that there 
is an “identity in fundamentals of business and agricul- 
ture; that the same principles apply toeach. . . . The 
farm is simply a division of the chemical industry, if we 
choose to regard it in an industrial way. And that is the 
only way in which it can be regarded if the desire be to 
increase the reward of effort in agriculture.” The journal 
is critical of existing plans for relieving the present agri- 
cultural situation, contending that “every plan of agricul- 
tural salvation is merely a solemn pronouncement that it 
is useful for a dog to chase its tail.” While all this dis- 
cussion is going on, agriculture is rapidly becoming more 
like urban industry. “Being organized on industrial 
principles, the problem is to do the job in the best way 
and at the lowest price. That usually means doing it in 
the machine way. . . . Agriculture has already ~~ 
the industrial stage and can best be aided by helping 
promote its industrial progress.” 


The Care of Mothers and Children 


The Fifteenth Annual Report of the United States 
Children’s Bureau includes a significant account of the 
care of mothers and children. It indicates that the Amer- 
ican people will again definitely face the question how 
much importance they attach to expenditures for the care 
of mothers and children. The appropriation which the 
bureau was given to administer the Maternity and In- 
fancy Act would have ceased at the close of the fiscal 
year in 1927 if the opponents of the law had been suc- 
cessful-in their attempt to defeat it by a filibuster at the 
close of the last session of Congress. To cut off the 
possibility of such a result the friends of the measure 
proposed that the appropriation should be extended to 
June 30, 1929, but that the act itself, which was perma- 
nent legislation, should be of “no force and effect” after 
that date. 

This compromise was made in spite of the fact that the 
votes recorded in connection with bringing the appropri- 
ation up for consideration indicated that more than two- 
thirds of the Senate were willing to endorse a House bill 
which would simply have extended the appropriation for 
two more years. To make this compromise, however, 
seemed to be the only way in which this work of the bureau 
could be continued until the measure could be placed be- 
fore a new congress. And this, too, in face of the fact 
that the work being done under the act shows that 
federal appropriation has resulted in developing be 
home care for mothers and babies and better community 
provision for hospital care at the time of childbirth. 
Furthermore, state and local health officials have found 
that the national interest which national participation in 
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the program creates has contributed to the success of their 
work. 
of the states, except Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Illinois, which have not elected to come under the 
act, are now cooperating in carrying on the work. Under 
the terms of the act each state which elects to come under 
the act receives $5,000 outright. An additional $5,000 
is available for each state on condition that a state appro- 
priates a similar amount. The balance of the appropri- 
ation (the total appropriation is $1,240,000) is distributed 
among the states on the basis of population, on condition 
that each state appropriates an amount equal to its allot- 
ment. 

Important aspects of the work of the bureau under the 
act include the holding in 44 states in 1926-1927 (fiscal 
year) of 1,808 combined prenatal and child-health con- 
ferences, 21,347 child-health conferences, and 3,231 pre- 
natal conferences. The number of expectant mothers 
reached through conferences, literature, home visits, and 
class work in the 38 states reporting was approximately, 
161,000. The number of infants and pre-school children 
reached through similar efforts to promote their welfare 
and hygiene in the 39 states reporting and Hawaii was 
approximately 1,034,000. The number of counties having 
Tid and infancy work in 44 states and Hawaii was 
1,884. 

In 1927 there were established 70 combined prenatal 
and child-health centers, 235 child-health centers, and 14 
prenatal centers. The number of county public-health, 

ses employed on a full-time or part-time basis for 
rnity and infancy work was 354. The number of 
counties taking over maternity and infancy work initiated 
or assisted by the states was 69. At the request of the 
states, the members of the bureau’s staff have been detailed 
for assistance on special pieces of work in a number of 
states: child-health conferences in 3 states, instruction 
of midwives in 2 states, statistical analysis of maternity 
work in 11 states, and a survey of infant and maternity 
homes in one state. 

For the promotion of birth registration during the past 
year the bureau has detailed members of the staff to 7 
states not in the birth registration area. As a result 4 
new states (Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho and Tennessee) 
have inaugurated birth registration, making 37 states in 
all. The consulting obstetrical committee of the bureau 
has been of great help during the past year in working 
out a plan for the study of maternal mortality. State 
health departments and state medical societies have co- 
operated with the result that an investigation has been 
started in 3 states, and in 4 states plans have been made 
for beginning the study in the near future. 

During the period 1922-1925 inclusive, as compared to 
1919-1921, infant mortality rates in 17 states have de- 
creased at a rate ranging from 0.4 to 11.6 per thousand. 
This decrease is attributed largely to state and federal 
cooperation and there “can be no question that infant 
and maternal mortality have been proportionately lower 
where work under the Sheppard-Towner Act has been 
carried on.” Of the 14 countries for which comparable 
figures for 1925 are available, 4 countries (New Zealand, 

tralia, the Netherlands, and the Irish Free State) 
a lower infant mortality rate than the United States. 
On the other hand 9 countries (Belgium, Chile, England 
and Wales, Finland, Hungary, Japan, Northern Ireland, 
Scotland, and Uruguay) had higher rates. In mater- 
nal mortality, however, “the United States rate was 
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higher than that of any other country for which com- 
parable figures are available.” 

The bureau is carrying on studies in child hygiene, 
child labor problems, delinquency and child welfare, and 
the treatment of dependent children. It keeps track of 
child welfare legislation in the various states. During 
the fiscal year 1927, 46 new and revised publications were 
issued. Six were in the press at the close of the fiscal 
year and 26 in preparation. 


Some Issues Before Congress 


Statements by United States Senators Borah, Bruce 
and Curtis regarding issues facing Congress and the 
American people at the opening of 1928 were printed by 
the New York Times of January 1, evidently as repre- 
sentative of progressive Republican, Democratic, and con- 
servative Republican viewpoints, respectively. There 
seems to be little disagreement regarding what the im- 
portant issues are but the reactions of the three men 
provide an interesting contrast. 

To Senator Borah the most “menacing and portentous 
problem” facing the people of the United States in 1928 
is that of lawlessness. He refers not merely to the law- 
lessness found in connection with prohibition but to that 
exhibited in many other connections. He says it is “eat- 
ing like a foul disease at the very heart of the nation. 


. Its solution depends almost wholly upon the aroused in- 
terest and the sustained public opinion of the whole 


nation.” Senator Bruce believes that if prohibition is 
not actively placed before Congress in this session it will 
be because friends and foes alike feel that the issue is 
about to be transferred to the arena of a presiden- 
tial contest. In his opinion unless a wet candidate is put 
up by the Republicans a Democratic victory will be the 
result either under the leadership of Governor Smith, 
Governor Ritchie or Senator Reed of Missouri. On this 
issue Senator Curtis is silent. 


In the matter of farm relief all three are agreed that 
something must be done for agriculture. In the opinion 
of Senator Borah, if we continue to take one-third of 
farm receipts (less other expenses) for taxes and if out 
of every dollar the consumer pays for farm products, 66 
cents must be taken to get them to him, there will always 
be a farm problem. “Good crops and fair prices may 
assist in paying back taxes and reducing mortgages,” but 
these alone will not give permanent relief. He does not 
advocate specific relief measures. 


In the place of an equalization fee provided by the 
McNary-Haugen bill Senator Bruce would prefer an out 
and out subsidy to agriculture equivalent to the favors 
bestowed upon manufacturing by the protective tariff. 
But he is inclined to think that the gradual improvement 
in agricultural conditions now under way will obviate the 
necessity of much pecuniary assistance from the govern- 
ment and he does not favor the resort to “speculative or 
abnormal measures of relief.” 


Senator Curtis believes that after the smoke of battle 
has cleared away we shall have a measure of farm relief 
which will develop better marketing facilities, provide 
assistance to cooperative marketing and make possible 
“assistance along other necessary lines.” 


Again all three stress the importance of flood control. 
All are in agreement that it is a national problem which 
should be handled by the federal government. Senator 


Curtis insists that it is a question which “transcends par- 
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tisanship” and he is certain that “politics will not be per- 
mitted to play a part in its settlement.” 

In foreign affairs Senator Borah thinks that the most 

“immediate and important” problem is the adjustment of 
our relations with Mexico and Central America. This 
should result in harmonizing the property interests of our 
investors with the sovereign rights of these nations so 
that we may have a “friendly, respectful and neighborly 
relationship.” He believes also that there is reason to 
hope that the leading nations will join in “treaties re- 
nouncing and denouncing war as a legitimate institution 
for the settlement of international disputes. . . . If 
it is not accomplished it will be because governments hold 
back and not because the people of the respective coun- 
tries do not desire it. Through the proper organization 
and direction of public opinion it can be achieved.” 

To Senator Bruce the “sonorous but empty resolutions 
for world peace” before Congress are mere “paper trum- 
pets” and “hollow makeshifts to which the opponents of 
the League of Nations” have resorted “to placate the 
powerful sentiment” which “earnestly favors some truly 
effective pact with the other great civilized powers” for 
the purpose of bringing the “curse of international war- 
fare to an end.” 

Senator Curtis gives no indication that we have any 
foreign problems except to assert that Congress will give 
very favorable consideration to the five-year construction 
program of the navy. He also asserts that we are not 
starting upon a competitive race in naval construction, 
that we are making no threats, and that our navy will not 
be used for offensive purposes. 

Senator Bruce maintains that we are faced with the 
“greater navy” program because of lack of statesmanship 
and that “there is no reason why our navy should be en- 
larged beyond the rational demands of our national 
security.” 

According to Senator Borah, there is no more impor- 
tant problem before us than the power problem. The 
issue is: Who is to own and control the power resources ? 
Regardless of what is done about hydro-electric distribu- 
tion, “the government ought to retain the ownership and 
control of the generating plants.” Senator Curtis believes 
the Muscle Shoals plant should be disposed of. On the 
Boulder Dam project he is non-committal except to say 
that it should be so adjusted as to safeguard against flood 
peril and generate light and power. 

Senator Bruce expects a revival of the tariff issue and 
declares that the “question as to what we should really 
do in the Philippines is one that may become acute at any 
time.” On the tax reduction issue he sides with the 
Secretary of the Treasury as against the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and insists that the question should 
not be approached in a “partisan or political spirit.” 
Senator Curtis is certain that the tax-reduction bill will 
pass and that “it will meet the approval of the people.” 

Senator Curtis also stresses the importance of disposing 
of our merchant marine, encouraging aviation, settling 
the alien property question, and amending the immigration 
law. 


The Copec Report on Rural Life 


A “COPEC” (Conference on Politics, Economics and 
Citizenship) Commission under the chairmanship of the 
Rt. Hon. Noel Buxton has issued a report upon rural life 


in England. It is reviewed in the December Copec News, 7 
and appears to be a document in which churchmen, par, © 
ticularly throughout the English-speaking world, ved 
interested. Into about 100 pages is packed a seri 
significant findings. Lack of organization is given as the 
chief reason for the unfavorable condition of British agri- 
culture. “Our real failure is in the selling. The hope 
for prosperity in the countryside lies, perhaps more than 
in any other thing, in organized marketing. Corn is not 
graded and cannot be while each individual farmer acts 
for himself ; samples are unreliable in the case of English ~ 
wheat, and the stocks tend to be put on the market at the 
same time and to flood it. Our cattle markets need radical 
reform. The farmers are fleeced right and left through 
rings and lack of weighing facilities. . Foreign eggs 
still realize the best prices.” The lack of adequate housing, 
particularly for farm laborers, is commented upon. “The 
English parson,” the report says, “might do much to en- 
courage cooperative propaganda and take a general interest 
in agricultural development.” The reviewer in the Cope¢ 
News says it is hoped that this report will “do something 
to kindle the flame of the crusade that is needed to restore 
our countryside.” 

The book may be obtained from the Copec Central 
Committee, 92 St. George’s Square, London, S. W. 1, at 
3/9d in cloth and 2/3d in paper. 


Labor Laws for Health and Safety _ 


According to an annual survey just completed by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation new law 
protect the safety, health and efficiency of labor, w 
were enacted in 1927 by the 44 states that held legislative 
sessions and by Congress, include an important extension — 
of workmen’s accident compensation to workers in all 
states in employments hitherto unprotected, and notably — 
increased benefits under existing acts, together with ad- 
vances in old age pensions, coal mine safety, maternity 
protection and vocational rehabilitation of crippled — 
workers. 

A summary of these developments can be obtained 
from the association in a little book on Labor Problems” 
and Labor Legislation by John B. Andrews. The address” 
of the association is 131 East 23d Street, New York City 
and the price of the book is 30 cents. 


Book Notes 


THE MAKING OF A STATE. By THomas GARRIGUE. ; 
Masaryk. New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1927. $6.00. 
The memoirs of President Masaryk of Czechoslovakia — 

covering the years during the World War when he was 

directing the campaign for the liberation of Czechoslovakia.” 


WHAT THE EMPLOYER THINKS. By J. Davm 
Houser. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1927. $2.50. 
A case study of the attitudes of American executives, 

both principal and minor, throughout the country, based 

upon interviews, and an analysis of what these attitudes’ 
mean in industry. The study was carried on whi 
auspices of the Jacob Wertheim Research Fellowship 

the Betterment of Industrial Relations. 
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